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ABSTRACT. _ . . _ 

Most States have already implemented policies_to 
recruit, select, and retain better teachers. The majority of these 
policies raise istandards for entry or recert i f icat ion .Another 
approach provides _ incentives to attract qualified college graduates 
into teaching. Offering scholarships in exchange for five-year ^ 
teaching commitments and of f ering low-rinterest loans to qualified 
education majors are among the most popular incentives. Rural and 
urban school districts have discovered they must offer higher 
salaries to enlarge the pool of qualified applicants. To induce 
teachers to stay in the classrooms^ some states have utilized 
differential pay, merit pay^ state-mandated evaluations that are 
implemented appropriately, _and career ladders for teachers^ Given the 
projected enrollment increases and increased demands for teachers 
during the next 15 to 20 years, both types of policies--standards and 
incentives — must be developed to insure the presence of good teachers 
in the classroom. (MLF) 
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State Policies To Screen 
• Arid Attract Teachers 



^iia — Issue 



As state policy ma}:ers across the country search^for ways to 
restore confidence in the public school system , one issue 
they are addressing is the quality of instruction. Since the 
most important variable in classroom teaching is the teacher, 
states have begun a .thorough reevaluation of the ir po 1 ic ies 
for recruiting, selecting and retaining teachers. This 
effort is taking place at a time 'when recent studies have 
found that college graduates who are .the most academically 
able either do not enter the teaching profession, or are the 
most iikei'- to leave it. 

Contex t 

The Past > Between 1950 and 1970, the teaching workforce 
increased by 48% as children born in the post-war baby bbbm 
moved throug-h the school system. Most of the large numbers 
of teachers, who entered the profession in these V^^J^s were 
recentiy_ trained rather than exper ienced^ 

graduates^ since ?§3tes_ had by then made the bachelor's 
degree a minimum requi rement . f or teaching. The result was 
that, to a much greater extent^ than before 1950, teaching 
began to compete with other professions for college 
graduates. What little systematic information there is on 
retention during this period indicates that a 



disproportionate number of teachers who . left teaching were 
woiTien_ of higher measured, intelligence, whereas thq^e^who 
continued^to teach were of lower . intel 1 igerice . Later studies 
found a similar trend for minority teachers. 

Since 1970 , t,^o trends have been ddm irian t . Fi rst, the , ^supply ' 
of teachers. 'is shrinking.. Declining student enrollment, and 
an bversupply i of new, teachers caused enrol Iments i n teacher 
education programs to drop nearly 50% between 1972 and 1980. 
Second, new teachers continue to have the lowest academic 
test scores of all college majors. (Although the relative 
importance of - academic ability in teaching has been .widely 
debated, this type of ability_has always been considered a 
major criterion.) These national f ind ings vwere confirmed in 
North Carolina by Vance and Schiechty (19£2). 

The- - -Present— "-Qgtlo ok . The. supply of new teac^hers .is down. 
Fewer: - students ; are"attend ing . col leg,es than in the past and 
substantially fewer are majoring_ in ed uc at i o n . ( Fo r a mor e 
detailed • treatment . o f teacher shortages, see X^^uegram #24, 
Teacher Shortages in the Next Decade^) Further, the quality 
of those entering the teaching' profession has. been 
questioned. Several reasons have been offered to explain the 
decline. The f i r st_rel ates to the changing role of women in 
American society. Put simply, fewer women feel, the need to 
take advantage of a teaching schedule. ."Second has been the 
effectiveness of affirmative action efforts, which have 
provided capable women and. minority -candidates with 
attractive career options other than education. A third 
reason has been the expansion, of the human serv ices- sec to r of 
the economy. People who wish to serve other people now have 
more and- broader employment op'po r tun i t i es-^ than before^ 
Therefore, even if the supply of teachers rises to m^et the 
demand, it is likely that the overall qual ity of new teachers 
will probably be lower than in the past..- 

Cur rent Sta te Pb l ie ies , 

To raise teacher quality, state^s^have tightened entry 
requi rementSj. mandated 'evaluations and expanded preservice 
training. They_^ have chosen a regulatory ap^proach because 
they have used i t histor ical ly to establish cre'dentials for a 
variety of professions and because, it tends to be less 
expensive than other approaches :_. ra i.si ng the cutoff point on 
a particular test from the 50th ' percenti le to the 75th 
percentile, for. example, is inexpensive to implement. What 
is not clear, however, is whether these regulatory poi ic ies 
will substantially improve the quality of new tviachers. The 
likelihood appears low for two reasons . Fi rst, implementing 
such .policies may be a problem, especially in the areas, of 
evaluation and preservice training. Second, an approach thar 
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is strictly regulatory i:S a one-sided approach. If teaching 
is increasingly less attractive to ycunt college graduates, 
then raising standards and restricting entry into the 
pirdfessicfn are riot likely to make it more attractive. Ma 
people now argue that public policy must not only set higher 
standards t)Ut^ also _P?ovide incentives that will allow 
teaching to compete successfully for college graduates. 



What we have, then/ are two different approaches to the 
problem of raising teacher quality. The first approach 
eliminates unqualified candidates through* "screening." 
Screening is> inexpensive,, but its short-term impact on 
teacher quality will probably be marginal because of the time 
it takes for undergraduates^ to become teachers. The second 
approach provides incentives "magnets" to attract 

qualified college graduates into teaching. Incentive 
programs are ii\ore difficult to administer and more expensive. 

Stricter Standards— The Notiatr-a f Screening 

Recr ui tment ^ _ Twenty- two states have^ 9??^"® seriously 

consider ing raising the grade point averages that high., school 
graduates must have to enter teacher education programs and 
the scores they must make on collq^ge entrance tests. 
(Although many of these 22 states are- sbnthern states, the 
rest are located in every region, of the country. 5 Another 
screen that states have imposed _is to .requite that students 
complete a series of approved education courses before they 
can be 'certified, Uriless students are education majors^ 
quali'fying for certification demands extensive (and 
expensive) exti*a preparation. 

Selection . -States have regulated the cer ti f ication of 
teachers for _many years. Every:> state requi res _prospecti ve 
teachers to complete an approved program; with required 
courses, and approximately 35 states impose at. least some pf 
the .^requirements themselves. _ (In the remaining states'^ 
institutions of higher education approve prbgrams>) 
Twenty-^ three states currently * have or are seriously 
considering imposing state-wide teacher > tests; seven states 
require that pro spec t i ve teacher s have coll eg e grade point 
averages above a. certain minimum before they- can be 
certified. A few states* require teaching prac'ticums or 
internships "^that often i^YP^Y? extensive evaluation. In 
Gkiahoma, for exannpie , i nterns must_^be evaluated by the 
principal, a teacher and a faculty member :from' the teacher* 
training institution. In practiqe, unfortunately, people do 
not always take evaluation 'i;equir em ents serioi!isly and do not 
always do a good job of providing feedback to the prospective 
teacher. Fur ther , I states have given school districts little 
guidance on hiring new teachers, although most have 



established minimum-saiaf y schedules that, all districts must 
follow; 



Re tention ^, States have imposed few screen ing pol icies_ to 
retain qualified teachers. _ One exception has been the 
state^wide salary schedule. Every state-wide_saiary schedule 
is expl icitly 1 inked to teaching experience and add i t ional 
cbursework/ which has mean t tha t the only other way for 
teachers, to iarri more money has been to leave the classroom 
for an administrative role.. Recently^a number of states have 
increased the requirements for recer ti f ication , a process in 
which • evalution again plays an important part.. North 
Carolina school: districts must prepare individualized 
professional development plans for every teacher. _Their use. 
of these plans in the evaluation of teachers could _ lead to 
substantial improvement in the quality, of teaching in North 
Carolina, but it could also have no effect at all, depending 
upon the quality of the evaluation. 

Incentives for Teachers -- The -Noti-an— a f Magnets : 



Recruitment . A number of states have tried to .lure 
better-qualified students into schools of education Jwo of 
the most odpular methods are offer-ing scholarships in 
exchange for' fipe-year teachi ng ^ commi tmen ts (a program 
similar in concept to the_ Reserve' Of ficers training Corps) 
and offering low-interest loans to cjualified education majors 
iKeritucky and Louisiana have programs.^ of these sorts). 
Revainping the education , school curriculum to make it more 
attractive to students has received some attention a-t the 
state policy making level ,\ but most of the interest in 
curricaiom revision has come from schools of education. 



Selection . Two incentive systems are al ready_ in_place , one 
-i-mposed. by states and the -other beyond the states \ con trol. 
Statewide salary schedules set star ting saiar ies for new 
teachers th^t are somewhat higher than beg inn ing salar ies in 
other, professions. Beyond the control _of the. state is thie 
rel-ative appeal of certain school districts. For^the^most 
part teachers prefer to work- jn suburban school districts^ 
which often means that rurai and* urban, d istr icts myst offer 
higher salaries sometrmes much higher -- to enlarge the 

pool of qualified candidates. 

Retention . Gn the whole, states, and sdhool distificts have 
seemed reluctant to offer teachers incentives to stay in the 
classroom. _ One policy that has been used, however, is 
differential' pay. Teachers- have been offered more pay f.or 
teaching different subject areas, t eachi ng at d i ffe rent types 
of schools or attending in-service programs^- "Meritorious 
.teaching performance" has also been rewarded. Many school 



districts have tried at^ieast one of these approaches; the 
city of Houston uses them all; The problem with pay 
differentials is that they generally provide only a one-time 
incentivei Once someone, is rewarded for teaching in a 
subject area, teaching in a particular type of school/ or 
taking: in-service, ■training^ the system provides rib other 
incentives. " Her it - pay", incentives are somewhat d i f f erent , 
since teachers are at least theoretically el ig ible, f o r more 
thari orie pay increase. However, for a variety of i^e^sons; 
•ther^ would be g reat' pressure , to spread ^ increases^ a as 
many teachers as possible, which would make merit pay more or 
less a one-time increase .Ai so problematic is defining what 
constitutes meritori.ous teaching. 

Although the' idea of stat^-mandated evaluations of ten carries 
negative 'connotations, well-structured evalutions thatare 
implemented appropriately can help answer the guestidn 
yt'eachers often ask themselves^^ "How am I doing?" Good 
evaluation procedures can foster iriteractiori with peers^ 
which makes evaluation less threatening and begins to bre^ak 
down the isolation cl assroqm teacher s sometimes feel. For 
evaluations to be successful, all those involved in the 
process must commit time and resources.^ ' 



A "career ladder"* for teacher s _ j ofci^s pay d i f f eren t ial s to a 
series of evaluations'. At the^present time both the 
Charrotte-Mecklenberg (N . C.l school d is tr ic t and^ the_state of 
Tennessee§re considering career_ ia^^ers for teachers. 
Making career 1 adder s work wi i 1 require, res true tur ing the 
relationship between teachers, ^ administrators and school 
boards, especially since cooperation between these groups is 
essential. Nonetheless, career ladders are certainly 
important to consider as'an incentive. 

Concl.usiori 



Giveri the three natidjial trends that are chang ing elementary 
and secondary education .-- higher student 'enrol Iment star ti^ 
in the mid-eighties, the decline in the attractiveness of the 
teaching pr-ofession especially ^i^ong bright young women and 
minorities, and the decline in test^scores^ of people who 
become teacners -- it is important for states to consider 
ways to offse^'t these trends^ Strategies to improve, the 
quality of teaching fit in -well'with the overall school 
improvement movement. Most states hov.e already implemerited 
policies to recruit, select and retairi better teachers. The 
majority of these policies raise standards foi^ . ^ritry into 'the 
profession or, for recer ti f i cat ion . But stricter standards 
will not make teaching more^ttractive to those who, at the 
present tame are ^ not considering it as a career. This is 
especially unfortunate given the projected enrollment 



increases and increased . demand s. for teachers during the next 
i5_ to 20 years. Policies that provide incentives for 
teachers are only now being considered . Adopting these 
policies is likely ' to be difficult, s ince_ they wi ii be 
expensive, to carry out and they will likely restructure the 
relationship between teacher organi za t ions ahc3 school 
districts. However, both types of policies standards and 
incentives, or screens and magnets must.be developed to, 

assure the presence of good teacher^s in the classroom. 
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